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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Note: The Editor is not responsible for opinions expressed in this department. All com- 
municator must be accompanied by the name and address of the writer. 

AMERICA'S FIRST GRADUATE NURSE WORKS FOR THE JOURNAL 

Dear Editor: I have given a subscription blank to Mrs. . She 

promised me she would subscribe for the Journal and she thought she could 
secure other subscribers. I am so lame that I cannot go about personally to 
urge nurses to subscribe, but I do all I can by the use of the telephone and pen. 
Hoping that many new subscribers may be found. 

Linda Richards. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE PRIVATE DUTY NURSE 
Dear Editor: The demand for special lines of nursing, such as the public 
health nursing, Red Cross work, etc., have led a good many of us to think that 
the private duty nurse is not measuring up to the ideal some of us have of the 
other fields of work. I, for one, spent four years at private duty nursing and feel 
that I learned as much or more during those four years as I have in the same time 
at any other work. As a public health nurse, I value the lessons in home life that 
I have learned then, above any other training for public health work. I think 
all public health nurses should spend a few years in private duty nursing, not in 
the homes of the well-to-do in the city, but in the ordinary country and small 
town home. The inside knowledge thus gained makes the nurse much better 
equipped to direct the home life of the families under her supervision, later. 
For nurses in other lines of work to say that the private duty nurses are not 
filling a need is like the rude habit some children have of trying to tell their 
parents how to behave. 

South Dakota M. W. 

LETTERS FROM NURSES IN SERVICE 
I. 

Dear Editor: We are at sea, on the good ship Haverford, somewhere in the 
Gulf Stream, 2000 men and officers, and nine nurses, of the American Army, 
coming home. The private duty nurses on board this vessel wish to thank you 
for your royal welcome that you have given us in our April Journal. We left 
Liverpool May 1st, and just before leaving, our Journals came to us. We packed 
them up and brought them on the boat to read. We have had several days of 
rough weather and were, consequently, quite seasick; now we are all over it 
and the sea is smooth. The ship glides along beautifully and our Journals have 
not only been read by the nurses, but also by several officers. In our vision we 
see you at the pier, also at the station; you and the loyal women behind you. It 
is good to be coming back where the sun shines and we will get warmed up once 
more. There isn't anyone on board this ship sorry they came, but now the war 
is over, we are all glad to come back. The boys and officers are brim full of 
happiness; the nearer they get to home, the more it comes out, and I wish I could 
picture it to you. Fine, strapping young fellows, several of whom have won the 
Croix de guerre and other distinctions, are playing shuffle-board and deck quoits. 
Some are singing and playing violins and other musical instruments. We have a 
band on board which plays on both decks. You'd laugh to see the boys dancing 
together, also the chaplains; there are two of them. We have a small news sheet 
printed every day which records the amusing sayings and doings of this small 
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world at sea, which everybody enjoys. We do not expect to get into Philadelphia 
before Saturday or Sunday; this is Thursday, but as soon as I arrive I will post 
this letter, for I feel that we owe it to you to let you know that in mid-ocean, 
your editorial was discussed and appreciated. Of the nine nurses here, five did 
private duty work and expect to do it again. Thank you, for the others as well 
as myself. 

S. W. 
II. 
(Extracts from home letters of Miss Hay) 

Athens, March 26. 
It's just like the movies! The curtain rings up! Business office; an im- 
portant cable just received from "Somewhere in the Balkans," making it necessary 
that an officer be sent there at once; passports, orders, lunch boxes, and adieus; 
and before forty-eight hours, with luggage all packed and disposed of, we are 
en route for Brindisi, on the Adriatic, whence we take ship for Cattaro 
(Dalmatian Coast) en route to Montenegro to see the work of one of the Balkan 
Commission Units. * * ! We must always carry our canteens of good water, 
which is scarce in these parts. A most valued possession is a trench coat of 
heavy, khaki colored, waterproof canvas, with a removable, warm woolen lining. 
It is thick and clumsy and ugly, but a constant joy and comfort, for it always 
keeps one warm and dry. The removable lining makes a good, warm coat for 
chilly rooms, as on board train, etc. Brindisi was reached about two o'clock in 
the afternoon, very dirty, but with a fine harbor filled with ships of many coun- 
tries. One walk about the town is enough. It's dirty, dark and damp in most 
places, but has some interesting relics of former glories. The next afternoon we 
went to our boat, the worst tub of a freighter possible. It had no berths, no 
cabin, and no toilet facilities of any sort. We were well stocked with food for 
all, but scarcely had we started, when one after the other, in various degrees of 
misery, retired to the contemplation of their individual "feelings." We were a 
subdued party, though as we got in sight of land the passage became endurably 
smooth. Cattaro is a land-locked, picturesque old town, with the rugged mount- 
ains rising sheer like a precipice on all sides. It gets the sun from only ten 
in the morning to two in the afternoon, and as the day was dark, we lost much 
of the usual beauty of the approach. By the time we broke our twenty-seven 
hours' fast, at four in the afternoon, we felt a little more like humans, it was 
at the Red Cross mess conducted by Austrians who, I suppose, claim to be good 
Jugo-Slave now. Next morning at nine we were off for Montenegro, up over the 
mountains in a Ford camionette. A clear day, a road that zigzagged back and 
forth — a scene of surpassing beauty — the waters of the Adriatic showing in 
three or four directions at the same time as we mounted higher and higher. The 
turns in the road are so numerous and sharp that the big trucks are often 
obliged to take alternate ones by backing. We go up to the very top of the 
mountains, then cross over and get into Montenegro. By that time we were 
in heavy fog which continued or changed to rain for the rest of the way. By 
noon we reached Cetinje, the recent capital of the Montenegrin Monarchy, — 
a town of about 6000 with wide streets and a number of good houses. Three 
of our nurses were here and one man. We ate our dinner at their mess, a 
good, clean hotel, and soon were on our way again en route to Podgoritza, 
the headquarters of our Unit. The mountain road was through rougher country, 
and we got our first ideas of Montenegro's resources. They look miserably 
poor, for there seems little good land for farming, little wood, and overywhere 
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rocks and bleak mountains. One sees small herds of sheep and goats here 
and there that must get but slim picking; also a few cattle. Horses are 
used for burden rather than bullocks. The road itself, all the way, is well built. 
Here and there one sees remains of the recent Austrian occupation — wire en- 
tanglements, barracks, wrecked motor cars, skeletons of horses, etc.; and just 
before we got to Podgoritza the fine old stone bridge with the center span all 
blown up, made under the rule of an old Turkish Pasha who combined eggs with 
the cement in its structure — just to show folks how little he cared for eggs, though 
I suppose they were not ten cents apiece in those days. Podgoritza has about 
15,000 population; is situated on a plateau surrounded by mountains. From 
yonder mountain was fired the first shot in the Balkan War of 1812, and in the 
mountain opposite, soon after, fell 800 mountaineers fighting against the Turks, 
whose reign in Montenegro ceased with that war. During the recent war, air 
raids were occasional and some lives lost in the public square. The men parade 
up and down the streets — soldiers and civilians — just as though it wasn't a 
workaday world. The women are the drudges and pack horses everywhere, 
while "my lord" rides or looks on comfortably. Hotels that are possible are not 
to be found. So we were billeted, each of us, in a private family. The military 
authorities find out whoever has an empty bed, and maybe clean sheets, and 
then we are sent, willy nilly. As a matter of fact, the people receive us very 
cordially in spite of the drastic methods of securing quarters. We went to the 
general mess for all meals, about eight blocks away. Frequently, too, it was 
raining hard, but no one seemed to mind that. The food was simple but good. 
There are about twenty-six in the Red Cross family, including seven nurses here, 
three at Cetinje and three up at Niksic. The work is all most interesting — hos- 
pital, dispensary, visiting nursing, civil relief, — a fascinating line of folk at the 
soup kitchen. I made rounds with the visiting nurses, and also dealt out soup 
to the hungry folk. They are such a ragged, cold, starved-out company, it's a 
joy to give them even a little. Besides the good work the Red Cross is doing now, 
I hope they will be able to keep it up for some time in a helpful way after the 
present Unit goes home. We visited the former residence of Prince Mirko, now 
deceased, out of town about a mile, which is to be used as a permanent hospital. 
It should make a very nice one. It must have been a fine old home. One day we 
went up the valley to Niksic to see the work there. It is on a high plateau and 
entirely surrounded by snow covered mountains, and the climate is much colder 
than at Podgoritza. Very beautifully situated. If only Montenegro could be 
developed so that there would be more nearly a full dinner pail for everyone, 
this would be a lovely little country. But now it all seems so bleak and bare and 
so very poor, one cannot enjoy even the beautiful scenery. Our Red Cross people 
at Niksic live very comfortably because Peter (who has charge of the Niksic 
Hotel) and his sister, who cooks so deliriously, have kept hotel in San Francisco 
and know what will please Americans. The dining room is warm and cosy; the 
table cloth and napkins are clean (an unusual condition that deserves comment), 
and the simple food is the most deliriously cooked we've eaten since we left home. 
It's market day and we go through the big square to see the produce for sale. So 
pathetic it all is, too, for they have so little to barter nowadays, — some old clothes 
(fine for them) that they must part with; poor figs, prunes and apples; a rank 
kind of cabbage which Americans would never cook, and such like. We saw the 
dispensary work here, the soup kitchen line, the hospital soon to be opened, and 
visited a poor house, just six rooms, each seemingly more dirty and awful than 
the last, full of men, women and children. The town provides the quarters and 
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the Red Cross is now giving the people soup and bread. The conditions of the 
people at the poor house, physical and moral, are too sad to enlarge upon here. 
We went back to Podgoritza after twenty-four hours; had there another day, 
and then were off on the return trip to Rome, stopping for twenty-four hours at 
Cetinje to see the work there and reaching Cattaro one Thursday evening. No 
boat to take us over to Brindisi till Sunday morning. We write an official report 
of our trip and go down to the town of Teodo, where are American Red Cross 
warehouses, and where arrives, on Saturday, the ship Erland with supplies sorely 
needed for Montenegro's relief. I can't compare with any other emotion, the 
spirit of pride and gratitude, when, for a miserably poor and starving country 
like Montenegro, one sees a big ship loaded with a wealth of supplies from our 
own dear native land. There is practically no milk to be bought in the local 
markets, and here are thousands of cans of Borden's, Carnation Brand, Helvetia, 
etc. Jam is very poor and exorbitant in price, and here are hundreds of boxes of 
it "like mother used to make" or nearly so; outing flannel sold at a prohibitive 
price, and the ship contains hundreds of cases full of warm, beautiful pajamas, 
jackets, etc. We were almost panicky because there had been no gasoline for 
the Fords (so necessary everywhere in this railroadless country), and here are 
hundreds of gallons; sacks upon sacks of flour, sugar, coffee, boxes of prunes, 
soap, bacon, tubs of cottolene, and other blessings beyond computation. No 
wonder the world looks upon America as the land of plenty. And into hundreds 
of other ports as well, American Red Cross and Hoover's men are pouring in 
supplies of food and clothing. Why shouldn't we be proud of our country our- 
selves? It is estimated it will take heroic efforts for three days to unload the 
part of the cargo due for Montenegro, after which the boat goes on to leave hun- 
dreds of tons for Greece and South Serbia. On Saturday night we staid at the 
bachelor quarters of the Red Cross force at Teode, in order to be near our boat, 
which would leave Sunday morning. The men gave us their cot beds and slept on 
the floor. We wrapped ourselves in our trench coat linings and our blankets and 
lay on the bare mattresses, with our coats over us. But we slept well; had a 
good breakfast, and after a racking half hour with a stubborn motor launch were 
on the Italian torpedo boat which would take us to Italy. The Italian Captain 
spoke a little fantastic American and gave us the freedom of the ship. It was a 
small boat, very, with the deck about a yard above the water line; no available 
berths and the only cabin for sitting, such as to be most undesirable. So since it 
is "tippy" two ropes were lashed to the big cannon on the stern, to which we were 
admonished to cling tightly — a very necessary precaution. For a change we were 
invited forward into the Captain's bridge cabin. Here we were safe from the 
elements and high up. I sat directly in front of the big window through which 
the pilot watches, and as the big waves came they crept in at every crevice and 
seam. Suddenly there was a big bang and the glass was shattered as the sea 
came tumbling into our nook. An officer standing beside me had a bad cut near 
his eye, and a woman back of him, at least six feet, had a cut on her cheek. I 
was quite unhurt, but a bit wet. So now with this refuge spoiled, we must go 
back on deck again. Instead of a six-hour trip, it was a long eleven hours before 
we landed at Bari (instead of at Brindisi, farther down), a disconsolate looking 
pair, I can assure you. No sleeping car to home, but we took a day coach and got 
some rest, arriving at noon, Monday. There were five busy days until Saturday 
afternoon, when we started off again — this time for Greece. This letter is 
being finished at Taranto, near the heel of the boot — an important shipping port 
in these war days. Direct sailing to the port near Athens is not possible, so we 
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cross over to a place called Itea ; have a motor trip from there some distance, and 
then by rail into Athens — a beautiful trip, they say, but it sounds complicated to 
me with eleven pieces of big baggage to be responsible for, including a case of 
machine needles and pants' buttons that, because they were badly packed, have 
thus far marked my trail thither. However, I have begged and implored the 
hotel porter to fix the cases and trust the moulting process is finished. There 
are British here, many of them who are as good as gold in speeding us on our 
way. It is probable we shall go on a French boat to-morrow to Itea — the first 
one out. Meantime I'm resting up and getting a little writing done. 

Helen Scott Hay. 

BACK NUMBERS OF THE JOURNAL TO BE GIVEN AWAY 

Dear Editor: I have been saving my nursing Journals for seven years, 
with the intention of having them bound into volumes at some future time, but 
I find that I shall have to give up this plan, and so shall be very glad to give 
the entire collection, dating from July, 1912, to some institution that wishes them 
for its reference library. There are only two or three numbers missing in the 
entire lot. 

7752 Maryland Avenue., Chicago, 111. Mary Bahiky. 

RANK FOR NURSES 
I. 

Dear Editor: Just to tell you that I and all the nurses I ever speak to, 
sincerely approve of your May editorial, and that this child and a whole lot of 
others, will never volunteer for Army service again without rank. America 
should be ashamed of the way the nurses were treated in the Army. 

Maryland M. G. T. 

IL 

It is still too soon to make a judicial decision as to which was success and 
which was failure in our trials during the war; the main question is, have we 
come back true and dependable, or have weariness and disillusion set their mark 
upon us? We have been tried under fire, and our women have stood steadily 
handling sutures while bombs exploded around them; we have been tried in 
sinking ships and our women have obeyed orders like veterans; we have been 
tried in heavy manual labor and our women have proved that their training in 
cleanliness is genuine; we have been tried in hours of waiting and inactivity, — 
how have we stood this test? Has its dragging difficulty found us steady and 
well-poised? We have been tried by the odd customs of a foreign land, — have 
we been generous and wise in this new relation? We have been tried in close 
association with each other under uncomfortable conditions, — have we always 
held ourselves loyal and courteous? Have we been patient as well as brave? 
One important task before us is to obtain rank for the army nurse. It would 
be difficult to express the ignorance of military matters possessing the minds 
of most of the nurses when they answered the call of their country; they were 
ready and eager to devote themselves to the care of the wounded, and they 
chafed under what seemed to be unnecessary red tape and trying bureaucracy. 
Sometimes this was true, and sometimes an inevitable inactivity controlled the 
situation. War has been the business of kings since history began, and when 
they went out to war, they left the royal women to weep and wait in their 
castles; the tasks of the world are distributed differently now. The great 



